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But what the great majority of modern novel readers wish is a story, 
and here they will find one where the interest is so strongly held to the 
end that it is safe to say that no one has ever left the book unfinished. 
A few critical people may object that there is a somewhat redundant 
supply of sensational incidents, and that the buccaneer episode is out of 
place and rather disfigures the book; but notwithstanding these criti- 
cisms, they are bound to continue, and will lay "To Have and To Hold" 
down at the end with the feeling that the authoress is wiser than the 
critic, and with a strong desire for more from the same pen. 

This book has been so generally read and noticed in the press that it 
is hardly necessary to say that the plot is laid between the periods of the 
arrival of the " maids " sent to be wives of the colonists in 1619 and the 
great massacre of 1622. 

Genealogy of the Kemper Family in the United States — De- 
scendants of John Kemper of Virginia. With a Short Historical 
Sketch of his Family and of the German Reformed Colony at Ger- 
manna and Germantown, Va. Compiled and Edited by Willis 
Miller Kemper and Harry Linn Wright. Chicago, Geo. K. Hazlett 
& Co., Printers, 373 Dearborn St., 1899. Pp. 248, xix. 

This, as the authors state, is a genealogy, and not a family history, 01 
one of the most distinguished of the German families of Virginia. The 
genealogy is evidently prepared with great care, and seems to be full 
and accurate; but the portion of the book of most interest and value to 
persons outside of the large family connection is the sketch of the Ger- 
manna colony. Though this only treats of one section of the German emi- 
gration, it is everything that the work on the Germans noticed above is 
not, and is entitled to unqualified praise. The historical portion of the 
work is from the pen of Mr. W. M. Kemper, of Cincinnati, who has made 
admirable use of original sources of information. He shows that the 
settlers at Germanna were not the Swiss or Palatines of De Graffenreid's 
North Carolina colony, but were skilled iron workers from Nassau- 
Siegen, who were engaged to come over to work Governor Spotswood's 
iron mines and furnaces. At this place, in the northeastern corner of 
what is now Orange county, " was the first German settlement in Vir- 
ginia; the first county town [seat] of Spotsylvania county; where St. 
George's parish was organized; where the first iron furnace in America 
was built, and the first pig iron made, as Spotswood claims; the place 
from which the famous expedition of ' the Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe ' started; where the first German Reformed Congregation in the 
U. S. was organized, its first pastor settled, and its first services held " 
(p. 18). About 1720, most of the original settlers at Germanna removed 
to Germantown, in what is now Fauquier county. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Kemper will further contribute to the history of the German element 
in Virginia. 



